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Sigrid Undset and the Saga of Salvation 
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“| have made up stories as long as I can 
remember — long and marvelous stories, 
full of strange happenings, for the enter- 
tainment of my brothers and sisters, and 
still more wonderful stories, for myself 
alone,” confides Sigrid Undset in an ar- 
ticle on dreams — her dreams, of course. 

Long and marvelous stories, full of 
strange happenings... On first thought 
there is certainly the temptation to seize 
upon this string of words as the peg to 
hang Undset’s art upon. For it is an 
essential characterization of her product. 
But it is also an inadequate characteriza- 
tion. Many folk have written long stories, 
and some of them are marvelous—both 
in the common adjectival meaning as 
being full of excellence, and the more 
precise implication of possessing a sense 
of wonder undiluted. Almost every child 
has created fictions, until the blight of 
secular education has deflected its crea- 
tiveness. 

What distinguishes Sigrid Undset, what 
makes her probably the greatest of all 
women writers, is not that she writes long 
stories, nor even marvelous ones. It is 
something quite different. It is a double- 
barreled quality of which her art and her 
personality alike partake. Of her art it 
is the miracle, never before beheld, of 
invoking the authentic matter of the 
Middle Ages, stripped of all accretion 
of connotation, upon the form of the 
modern novel; of her personality it is her 
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uncompromising Catholicism, integrated, 
all-pervasive, almost violent, that in- 
forms every aspect of her intellectual life, 
and, by transmutation, every angle of 
her art—the art of words, which is, after 
all, the “dialect of life”, as Stevenson so 
happily defined it. 
I. BiocRaPHicaL SKETCH 

Sigrid Undset was born in Kallund- 
borg, Denmark, the daughter of an “en- 
lightened” Danish woman, and of Ingvale 
Martin Undset, who is still considered, 
without reference to his current vicarious 
celebrity, one of the nineteenth century’s 
greatest archeologists. We may be sure 
that little Sigrid made the most of her 
background. She practically tells us so 
in that thinly-disguised biography of her 
childhood, The longest years. She might 
of course have been quite ordinary— 
many distinguished parents have quite 
ordinary children, except for those two 
facts of her father and her mother. Her 
mother was energetic, versatile, impatient 
with stupidity, vaguely impersonal in her 
devotion to her children, vaguely prag- 
matic in her acquaintance with the 
Deity. Because she did not invite her 
children’s confidences, Sigrid’s natural 
expansiveness was sublimated in an extra- 
ordinary power of introspection. Her 
father was the scholar of tradition im- 
memorial: never more than just solvent; 
never more than half well, and more 
than normally interested in his children’s 
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minds. Sigrid’s first reading lessons in- 
volved Siegwart Petersen’s impressive 
History of Norway and Daae and Drol- 
sum’s equally awesome History of the 
world. In his valetudinarian state, he 
was forced to rely upon the services of 
his wife and his eldest child, and Sigrid 
became one of his most useful scholarly 
tools; the field of his Wissenschaft be- 
came her serious responsibility. And the 
field of his Wissenschaft just happened 
to be the twilight of Viking history. 


After his death, when Sigrid was 
eleven, affairs took a more realistic turn 
for the Undsets. By the time she was 
sixteen (in 1889), Sigrid had graduated 
from business college—the inevitable re- 
sort of the children of an impoverished 
bourgeoisie — and was thereby prepared 
for the nightmare that was her next epi- 
sode. “I was a typist for ten years and 
three months”, she tells us. “The three 
months of that time was endurable be- 
cause everything was new to me, but the 
rest was dreadful. I would rather have 
polished my father’s boots than have had 
to obey orders from a man I knew not.” 


We can commiserate her on this deso- 
late experience; but no experience is 
wasted on a person of destiny, and those 
ten years and three months were not 
wasted on Sigrid Undset. They were the 
discipline that she needed. No longer 
was Sigrid the daughter of the famous 
antiquarian; now she was only one of the 
thousands of young “career girls” (or 
“office rats” in her terminology) turned 
loose with the “emancipation” of women 
and the dislocation of the middle class. 
They were the period of living—and not 
always according to a Puritan ethic—and 
of brooding; of patient observation, or in- 
cubation, of boarded-up impulses, sup- 
pressed yet teeming ambition. The daily 
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performance of a servile program—tha: 
is what makes the person if it does not 
kill the best that is in him. Sigrid Und- 
set survived. Before the release from her 
pieta, she had found herself. If she was 
not sure of her own philosophy, her 
rationale, at least she had found her 
medium. In 1907, when she was twenty- 
five, her first novel, Fru Marta Oulie, 
was born of this discipline and of her 
desperation, to adumbrate her subsequent 
conversion to the Catholic Church and 
her preoccupation with its dogma. Next 
year appeared The happy age, a collec- 
tion of social-conscious short stories. In 
1909, upon winning a stipend for travel, 
she abandoned the stenography for good; 
she “did” the Continent, and, quite un- 
relatedly, produced Viga-Ljot and Vigdis 
(Gunnar’s daughter), her first experi- 
ment with the medieval material of her 
childhood tuition. 

The year 1910 saw the publication of 
a sheaf of poems—dour affairs, we gather, 
about her contemporaries who were one 
and all “seared with trade, bleared, 
smeared with toil”. And in 1911 she 
managed three undertakings — to marry 
the artist Anders Svarstad, and mother 
his three children; to have another look 
at the Continent, and to produce her 
Jenny, first of her novels to appear in 
English, a novel perhaps over-dominated 
by eroticism and, as was inevitable, by a 
rather Italianate self-consciousness. Fol- 
lowed a procession from 1912 to 1918 of 
short stories that were troubled by do- 
mestic problems—a_ procession inter- 
rupted by another excursion into antiq- 
uity, in the form of a Norwegian version 
of the Tales of King Arthur. 

In 1920 the first volume of Kristin 
Lavransdatter, The bridal wreath, was 
published, and the critics became serious 


about Mrs. Undset. And in the midst 
of her second tremendous transcript of 
medieval Norway, The master of Hest- 
viken (1925), Sigrid Undset entered the 
Catholic Church. Although construed 
by secular world as a post hoc propter 
hoc impulse, this brave, and, for a Nor- 
wegian, phenomenal and almost fatal, 
act cannot be explained away by inti- 
mating that she succumbed to the power 
and bewitchment of medieval Catholi- 
cism; conversely it was her ever-develop- 
ing religious convictions that enabled her 
to compass medieval Catholicism at all. 
Her spiritual story is the story of Paul 
Selmer, of The burning bush, and the 
horrified secular world is hereby referred 
to that work 

In 1928 the Nobel Prize for literature 
was bestowed upon her for the Lavrans- 
datter trilogy. But Mrs. Undset’s pro- 
ductive urge did not slack with the new 
prestige. After the publication of The 
master of Hestviken, one contemporary 
novel almost tumbled at the heels of an- 
other —there were Ida Elisabeth, The 
winding road, The faithful wife (to be 
deplored), Images in a mirror, Madame 
Dorothea; not to mention the essays, the 
intense studies in Thomism (also articu- 
lated in The burning bush); the militant 
Catholic apologetics; the translations, of 
Maritain, Msgr. Benson, and others; the 
author meanwhile being sequestered in 
an early-medieval villa at Lillehammer, 
gardening, housekeeping, raising a family. 
In 1940, following the seige of Norway, 
the loss of her son, Anders Svarstad, Jr., 
and the Nazi proscription of her works, 
she made her spectacular junket to Amer- 
ica, arriving here after indescribable hard- 


ships. II. Worxs 
With all deference to the short stories, 
the essays, poems and contemporary 
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novels, it is no hazard to assume that it 
is by virtue of the medieval romances 
that immortality for Sigrid Undset seems 
inevitable. These, the trilogy, Kristin 
Lavransdatter, and the tetralogy, The 
master of Hestviken, manifest best the 
curiously diffuse yet intense, inexorable 
nature of her genius. As indicated at 
the outset, Mrs. Undset succeeded for 
the first and still the only time in har- 
monizing the exotic material of the Mid- 
dle Ages with the intimate, stream-of- 
consciousness idiom of the modern novel. 


To be sure, there were medieval ro- 
mances before her time. Scott, Hugo, 
Hoffmann, children of romanticism all, 
and childlike in their credulous satisfac- 
tion with secondary, unauthenticated acci- 
dents of medievalism, come forthwith to 
mind. There was no medieval scholar- 
ship when they wrote, as there was no 
psychological scholarship, and they would 
not have known what to do with it if 
there had been. Safe from the scrutiny 
of scholars, they wrote as they wished 
the Middle Ages to be—grotesque, pica- 
resque, full of ruins and eroticism, of un- 
believable heroism and harrowing de- 
pravity. 

But Sigrid Undset is not of their line. 
Her Middle Ages may emerge as bizarre 
as theirs, but they are the fruit of a 
scholarly temper entrenched in her per- 
sonality from infancy, fortified by her 
own studies which persevere to this day. 
In her works there is an unassailable 
mastery of the period, its accidents at 
last verified, and enriched and vitalized 
because verified, and its substance—the 
va-et-vient entre terre et ciel, as Ghéon 
has summarized it— captured and hu- 
manized. She has compassed every as- 
pect of medievalism: the architecture, 
for instance — and it is so refreshing to 
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discover that medieval buildings were 
once very new, or even still a-building, 
and not in ruins! The Church, and all 
its fingers of influence: its social responsi- 
bility, as Slochower has so thoughtfully 
if pinkly observed, for the downtrodden, 
its disapproval of usury and commercial- 
ism, its attraction for the poor and sin- 
ning. The vicissitudes of a society in its 
transition, from one plateau — the bar- 
barian — to another — the Christian. By 
the time we have finished these master- 
works, we have assimilated the social 
history of the medieval Scandinavians; 
we know what they ate and what they 
wore, how they lived and how they made 
their living; we know how they fought 
and how they thought and what they 
thought about their souls. We are their 
contemporaries and they are ours. 

Nor does her method stem from the 
tradition of romanticist story-telling. Far 
from the spirit of Scott and Company, 
her models are the painfully literal, 
the pseudo-scientific, microscopic explora- 
tions of Zola, Flaubert, Proust, baptized 
in her super-dynamic Christianity, and 
given direction by her comprehension of 
man’s world in all its moods and muta- 
tions. That is to say that while she 
transcends purely negative naturalism, 
still the “message of her books is never 
a foregone conclusion: it is born in trav- 
ail”, in Larsen’s words. She is as inter- 
ested as Flaubert in the problem of how 
a cabbage garden appears by moonlight, 
but she is more interested in the effects 
of rejecting God upon a defiant man — 
whether serf or priest or franklin or 
knight, in the 13th century or the 20th. 

It would be a dissection of the obvious 
to set forth in extenso the plots of her 
major works. Not that the plots are 
obvious; only that they are so ancillary 
to their own developments that, con- 
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sidered as scenario, they seem meagre 
and over-simple. They are the skeleton, 
or starting point, for explorations of hu- 
man nature that are haunting, frighten- 
ing, irresistible, for their preoccupation 
with destiny and soul-salvation. 

Kristin Lavransdatter is of course a 
love story. All of Undset’s stories are. 
And they certainly lack none of the notes 
of romantic fiction. However, instead of 
merely spinning out, in Kristin, the idyll 
of a beautiful, wilful daughter of an ex- 
emplary thirteenth century gentleman- 
farmer, who is promised to one young 
man of solid parts but withal unexciting, 
and marries another, not solid at all, but 
more romantic (to win the approval of 
all females), Mrs. Undset pitches us into 
realm of fundamental principles irfinite 
in its ramifications and possibilities. We 
do indeed become contemporaries of the 
medieval Scandinavians. But the con- 
temporaneity goes deeper than that. 
Rather we should think in terms of 
eternities. For they and we have the 
same stake in eternity. Kristin becomes 
the eternal human being who asserts her 
will in defiance of all pleas of prudence, 
who turns her back upon God. But 
Kristin is also the eternal human being 
who assesses the enormity of her act, and 
lives out her life to expiate her burden 
of sin. Kristin is she who “hurts them 
most whom she loves deepest”, for in 
Oscar Wilde’s line, “Each man kills the 
thing he loves”. Kristin is the immortal 
woman whose intuition once out-weighed 
her reason, but who learned to conquer 
intuition with reason. Kristin is the 
eternal housewife, out of orbit in any 
other station, who realizes her duty, per- 
forms her destined work of homemaking 
and childbearing with dignity, without 
thought of emancipation, and yields only 
in her resentment of the sullen truth 
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that her husband remains withal undo- 
mesticated, quixotic, indifferent to the 
realities of the lot into which he has 
precipitated his wife. Kristin is the child 
of God, selfish, disobedient, sinning as 
though the means of grace were non- 
existent, yet haunted by the need of 
Him, and in the end finding the direction 
her life had ever sought, in a supreme 
act of heroism on behalf of her fellow- 
men. 

Olaf Audunsson, the “Master of Hest- 
viken”, is of a piece with Kristin. His is 
the example of the “one false step un- 
retrieved”; the example of the man who 
transgresses by one dispensation and must 
repent by another—in his case, his in- 
herited half-civilized Viking impulses set 
against the humanized, civilized, but 
equally uncompromising provisions of 
Christianity. Olaf was a brave man and 
good, and incredibly long-suffering. But 
Olaf had once willed to sin, and then 
discovered the truth of Bishop Torfinn’s 
observation that “the man who is bent 
upon doing his own will shall surely see 
the day when he finds he has done that 
which he never willed”. And then, 
throughout a long life, so bleak and 
meagre of the essential joys as to be in- 
human, Olaf pondered the possibility of 
repentance. But repentance, because he 
fled it down the nights and down the 
days, became impossible for him. And 
Olaf, having borne more tribulation than 
God asks of anyone, found himself ironi- 
cally at the end too prostrate, too spiritu- 
ally disenchanted, even to wish the divine 
Mercy he had shunned during a lifetime 
of unsanctioned expiation. 

The novels of contemporary life are 
problem novels, stating and restating 
through a variety of protagonists in a 
variety of situations, each pervaded by 
the barren, secularized atmosphere of the 
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current temper, the soif-pour-Dieu-sans- 
Dieu, (Ghéon again) which man must 
somehow quench if total demoralization 
is not to be his meed. Her creatures 
grope and grope, as she once groped, for 
the truth. But that they do grope is the 
important thing. Wise, blasé, talky, 
“vitalistic” folk that they are, they yet 
share their spiritual anaemia, their in- 
choate yearnings, their floundering for 
some teleological significance to their 
lives. 

They are studies, not quite in the so- 
ciological, casebook way of most modern 
writers, but clinical enough, of the veri- 
ties of marriage and married love and 
home. Just as in Kristin and the Master 
of Hestviken it is not medieval chronol- 
ogy but medieval home life—the hall— 
that is the background, so in her modern 
novels is the modern home, and not 
modern history, which informs and up- 
holsters the activities of her characters 
and plots. Preferably a home with little 
children in it (her children are a joy). 
And always a home whose entity is 
threatened by convenient divorce laws. 
As Dorothea Brande says, Mrs. Undset 
“cocks a sour eye at adultery”. And she 
justifies her grimace with proof after 
proof of the untenability of such laws, as 
opposed to the absolute tenability of the 
Catholic marriage laws. 

There is many another lesson to be 
learned of Sigrid Undset, in her modern 
as in her medieval works; but none is 
more compelling nor more enduring than 
the lesson of the triumph of failure —a 
lesson which proceeds logically from the 
spiritualizing effects of Catholicism. Her 
conviction is not that spiritual salvation 
and material success are necessarily in- 
compatible achievements, only that sal- 
vation is so immeasurably more interest- 
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ing and important than the other, 
whether in art or in eternity. For it was 
Christ Himself Who said, “He that 
findeth his life shall lose it: and he that 
shall lose his life for me, shall find it.” 
That is likewise the idiom of Sigrid Und- 
set. 


Her verse, unaccessible to this reviewer, 
will have to go unappraised. But her 
essays, extending over the range of her 
interests —from Viking ethnology and 
Jesuit martyrology to the eroticism of D. 
H. Lawrence, are quite accessible and 
wholly ingratiating. Assembled in the 
three volumes, Saga of saints, Stages on 
the road, and Men, women, and places, 
they illuminate in but a different form 
from that of the novels, the active mili- 
tant character of her Catholicism, her 
scholarship, and her mentality in general. 
While she may not rate as one of the 
“rare and radiant masters of the art”, in 
Henley’s phrase, she will never be ac- 
cused of capitalizing on her celebrity as 
fictionist to fleece the essay-reading pub- 
lic. As a matter of fact, she is very fre- 
quently both rare and radiant in her 
essays. They have, many of them, a dry, 
devastating kind of humor that is often 
called “brilliant” for want of better word 
in the “literish” of criticism. Some of 
them have a confiding, companionable 
feeling, and sometimes her urgency is 
such that you feel that she is shaking you 
by the lapels and beseeching you: “Can’t 
you see how serious it is—this business of 
life and death and sin?” In others she 
emerges with vast literary-critical talent 
—a rare commodity in an author; in 
others an historian of equal rarity, for 
her solid learning as for her apparent de- 
light in history. And she stands con- 
firmed as one of the Church’s foremost 
apologists. 


It is because Sigrid Undset has been 
so factorial in bringing about some degree 
of rapport between Catholicism and the 
modern world, has pounded the Church’s 
ethical doctrines so indefatigably into the 
ear of her public, has rolled her truths 
around and turned them inside out and 
upside down to draw attention to them, 
that the generality of Catholic opinion 
is lined up in her favor. But Catholic 
opinion, like certain people according to 
Gilbert and Sullivan, is apt to be “a little 
liberal or a little conservative”. No less 
distinguished and reasonable a critic than 
Blanche Mary Kelly has all but called 
the Lavransdatter books an occasion of 
sin. And, considered from one angle, 
they certainly are, to a definitely typed 
class of reader. But that is one of the 
unfortunate consequences of universal 
instruction in the ABC’s. It cannot be 
denied that Mrs. Undset gets in pretty 
deep, and, aside from considerations of 
good taste, some passages of her books 
treating of seduction and physical suffer- 
ing, in or out of their context, are patho- 
logically spun out, hypertrophied, almost 
sadistic in their brutality. It cannot be 
denied that her novels will be read by 
certain people—the “infantile types”, or 
the abnormally sex-preoccupied whom 
she does not spare in those very novels— 
for such passages alone. The motives of 
the author will escape them entirely, and 
the relation of the scene in question to 
the pattern of the whole. 


“As for the question whether some- 
thing said or done in a poem is morally 
right or not, in dealing with that one 
should consider not only the intrinsic 
quality of the person to whom he says or 
does it, but the time, the means, and the 
motive of the agent, whether he does it 
to attain a greater good, or to avoid a 
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greater evil”, Aristotle wrote. And one 
should consider the recreator—the au- 
thor—in the same way: whether he re- 
ports it to attain a greater good or to 
avoid a greater evil. Sigrid Undset’s bias 
in favor of morality is so well postulated 
as to absolve her from the faintest im- 
plication of pornography — even though 
her method of asserting her bias on oc- 
casion proves a boomerang. That is be- 
yond her control. It is one of the risks 
an author must take. He cannot choose 
his readers. All Sigrid Undset asks of 
her readers is possession of an adult men- 
tality, a sense of values, a critical func- 
tion, and a power of intellection unim- 
paired. The reader with such equipment 
has no difficulty in discovering her point. 
Indeed for that sort of reader, almost any 
novel of any pretensions can be con- 
sidered a Catholic novel—by indirection 
or abstraction. Gone with the wind is 
an excellent history of a soul gone astray 
through the attenuation of Catholic heri- 
tage. Only a “therefore” in the heads 
of those who can assimilate Marius the 
epicurean or The last puritan is required 
to convert them into ideal Catholic 
novels. Viper’s tangle is one of the most 
Catholic of all novels, and it is the story 
of a family of Catholics—each one weak 
if not altogether corrupt! 

E. I. Watkin (or was it Eric Gill?) has 
it that “erotic art is as such inartistic”. 
But who shall suspect Undset’s art of 
eroticism as such? There is eroticism 
there, when to have omitted it would 
have amounted to a negation of truth, 
and truth is the essential property of art. 
To belabor Newman’s wisdom once more, 
it must be remembered that “it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to attempt a sinless 
literature of sinful man”. What Dantes 
and Shakespeares have portrayed the un- 
intelligible milieus of the sinless? Mrs. 
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Undset too has elected to work with 
“the raw bleeding matter of humanity”; 
to anatomize the psychological effects of 
sin. It is an awesome assignment she has 
given herself. In handling the delicate, 
conditionate, charged emotions of men, 
she is on dangerous ground. But she does 
not weaken. She says with Newman: 
“Such is man; put him aside, keep him 
before you; but whatever you do, do not 
take him for what he is not, for some- 
thing more divine and sacred, for man 
regenerate”. And be it said to her credit 
that only a few times in her whole pro- 
duction has her material wriggled out of 
control; only a few times have unneces- 
sarily orgiastic details obscured or dis- 
torted the determined motif of the work. 

Her design is so exalted that its effect 
is only yielded up by dragging the depths. 
Yet, as Sister Gonzaga Udell states, 
Mever are we permitted to lose sight 
of the supreme dignity of human nature 
which even when fallen preserves its 
sacredness.” You are reminded, as many 
others have been reminded before you, 
of the “majestic concepts of Greek trag- 
edy illumined by the mysterious light of 
Christian faith”. There is the same spa- 
cious universe, the same errant humanity. 
But the deus ex machina has been re- 
placed by free will. Man has become 
autonomous, free to seek his own salva- 
tion; not crushed by the unknowable, but 
hunted down by a loving God Who 
wishes only his love. Witness the terrible 
story of Olaf, a man “held fast and ad- 
dressed by a Voice which no man can 
remember if he has not chosen to hear”. 
God — God as an objective reality, and 
man in his relation to God, they are the 
substance of her writings. It is her way 
of helping people out of their spiritual 
malaise. Of.our times she has written, 


: “Our religious confusion arises because 
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we have no positive God, no objective 
God outside ourselves”. She puts blame 
where it belongs, not upon the scape- 
goats “society” or economic conditions. 
People are unhappy, she insists, because 
they are “a law unto themselves, because 
they have no fixed standards of spiritual 
values, but seek the law of life in their 
own small consciousness”. She keeps 
telling you that “you cannot be pagan 
and Christian at the same time”. It is 
her faith which has saved her from the 
worst disenchantment, as she admits, in 
Saga of saints, that “optimism does not 
come easily to one who has delved deep- 
ly into human nature, unless he can put 
his trust in something which is beyond 
the life he knows”. Otherwise there is 
no sanction, no hope. Otherwise why 
pretend to cultivate even a decorous 
virtue? Why prize the home or human 
life? Why struggle to effect the con- 
tinuum of the race? There is no an- 
swer if one cannot “trust in something 
which is beyond the life he knows”. 
Ill. 

Mrs. Undset “is and always has been 
a moralist, a champion of those banal 
and shopworn truths which human be- 
ings have tested by centuries of experi- 
ence”, wrote Mrs. Larsen. And then, as 
her ethical convictions became christened 
by her profound religious faith, they were 
transmuted in her literature into “the 
drama of salvation that is the type- 
drama for all Christian people”. All 
very nice, but hardly the material of a 
current best-seller. Yet Sigrid Undset 
produces best-sellers with amazing regu- 
larity. How does she do it? To answer 
that is to betray the secret and substance 
of her art—and Undset’s art does not 
cooperate gracefully in being betrayed. 
All we can be sure of is that she is an 
artist whose particular forte is story-tell- 


ing, and whose particular story is that 
of salvation. 

Her style is so simple and elusive as 
to be unparsable. As a matter of fact, 
she has no style, she merely writes, 
“seemingly without especial care, with- 
out any particular form, yet with the 
marvelously sensitive intuitive guidance 
of an artistic spirit which has been 
gripped so deeply by her problem that 
she somehow finds the word that is ap- 
propriate, the image that is inevitable, the 
stylistic tempo and the narrative tone 
that fits the particular burden of her 
story”, says Alrik Gustafson. As with 
style, so with form; her form is as artless 
and unpredictable. It has an order in 
its disorder, and a functional structure 
that may be only a slender scaffold to 
her thoughts, or solid masonry. It is 
like the buildings or topography of Nor- 
way —it is an architecture that under- 
stands its meaning and its purpose. 

The result of such absorption in her 
theme is at times a quality of urgent, 
rapturous lyricism, as for example when 
she wants us to see her Norway as she 
sees it and cherishes it. We cannot for- 
get the fjords, the mountains, the forests, 
the mists; “almost does her landscape 
become”, Maynard observes, “as the 
Yorkshire moors do in the novels of the 
Brontés, a leading character in the plot”. 
At other times, it takes form in a casual 
conversational, confiding tone, full of 
dots and dashes and throwbacks and 
parenthetical observations, and a refresh- 
ing disrespect for the canons of punctua- 
tion. It is as though she could not take 
the trouble to conform to the amenities 
of polite rhetoric, so nervously eager is 
her story to be told. Sometimes you get 
the picture of the raconteuse, impatient 
ly putting down her tea-things, and re 
suming, after a deep breath, with 2 
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“Well, and then it came”, as she does 
in Ida Elisabeth. 

She can be clever too, if cleverness 
will expedite the resolution of her prob- 
lem. But it is a sombre kind of clever- 
ness, heavy, rather cynically intelligent, 
as is usual with people of distinguished 
mentality, and almost never “sunny”. 
On the other hand, she is never guilty 
of the bloated journalese that parades as 
profundity in many modern pieces by 
Wells, Mann, Romain; nor is her repeti- 
tiousness “protesting too much”, camou- 
flaging doubts of her own convictions, as 
pagan critics have suggested. She is not 
tempted to epigram, but when any ap- 
pear—like the ace-line from The master 
of Hestviken, “God’s gifts do not bite on 
him” (of a teetotaler)—they are awfully 
good. Metaphors and similes abound, 
and they are unusually valid and poetic. 
Some of her repartee is about as good as 
has ever been set down. And when the 
interlocutors are children, whose souls, 
says Dr. Rudolph Allers, are somehow 
“closer to the ultimate core of existence 
than those of adults”, she captures, 
through the miraculous empathy of 
genius, their very spirit, with its wispy, 
inexpressible quality of nostalgic con- 
fusion. She has remembered childhood 
well. 

But most frequently it is the brooding, 
massively troubled saga of humanity that 
proceeds from her inspiration. And that 
saga has its lyricism too—not the lyricism 
of Lagerléf or Llewellyn, or of Mozart 
and Schubert, but full of the “sorrowing 
sacred music of penance”, in the way of 
the Holy Week liturgy, or the music of 
Sibelius. It is almost too much for us 
to bear—this tragedy—freighted, hope- 
lifted power of hers, and yet we bear on, 
for we cannot stop. We are too much 
involved, spiritually, intellectually, for 
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anything else. We do not know, while 
this power is working its way with us, 
how it has been achieved, so subtle and 
natural and artless is its evolution. And 
when we have finished, we still cannot 
know how completely it is that our own 
beings have been taken over. That is 
Undset’s way with us; that is to be pro- 
voked by her art at its most provocative. 
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Mr. Chairman, Reverend Fathers, Sisters, 
and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Permit me to tell you simply that I am 
happy to be here with you this afternoon, 
and I deem it a privilege to be here be- 
cause I believe that this may well be a 
most significant meeting. This signifi- 
cance, I feel, will lie not mainly in the 
speeches delivered but rather in the 
formulation, at the very least, of the 
principles of some tangible plan whereby 
the Catholic Library Association can par- 
ticipate in the National Defense Book 
Campaign being sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the American 
Red Cross, and the United Service Or- 
ganizations for National Defense, Incor- 
porated. 

In the first place, I should like to 
sketch briefly the background of the USO 
and then outline as quickly as possible 
the nature and purpose of one of its six 
constituent agencies, namely, the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service. Next 
I shall mention some of the things that 
the NCCS is doing for service men in 
its Reading Room Program being carried 
on in some eighty-one temporary and 
permanent rentals presently being oper- 
ated as USO Clubs. Thirdly, in the ab- 
sence of Miss Althea Warren, who has 
just been chosen National Director of the 


1. Talk delivered before the Washington, Baltimore, and 
Virginia Unit of the Catholic Library Association on 
Sunday, December 7, 1941. 


National Defense Book Campaign, I shall 
outline this Drive rather fully for you. 
Lastly, I hope that together we may work 
out some practicable plan whereby the 
Catholic Library Association can be of 
assistance in this Book Drive. 


Unirep SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


On October 11, 1940, a small group of 
representatives of private agencies which 
had engaged in welfare work for men in 
the armed services during World War 
No. 1 met in New York City to discuss 
way and means of rendering a compar- 
able service made necessary by the re- 
cently launched national defense pro- 
gram. Among those in attendance were 
Mr. Francis P. Matthews, Supreme Knight 
of the Knights of Columbus, and Mr. 
Luke Hart, Supreme Advocate of the 
Knights of Columbus. There was gen- 
eral agreement as to the desirability of 
private agencies entering the field again, 
on their conducting a joint national cam- 
paign for funds, and for devising a pro- 
gram which would allay criticism that 
arose during the last war, based largely 
on unseemly competition and duplica- 
tion of effort. 


Both Mr. Matthews and Mr. Hart par- 
ticipated from the very outset in the 
numerous meetings and deliberations of 
the representatives of the other groups— 


the YMCA, YWCA, Jewish Welfare 
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Board and Salvation Army. The Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association subse- 
quently joined these groups, which for- 
mally incorporated in February, 1941, as 
the USO for National Defense, Incor- 
porated. These six groups came together 
from the beginning with a firm deter- 
mination to work together nationally and 
locally, to cooperate and coordinate their 
efforts in serving the men in camps and 
men and women in defense industries. 
They agreed to offer their services, as a 
group, to the government and to seek 
government endorsement of their pro- 
gram and of a joint campaign for funds. 

After much negotiation, an agreement 
was signed by the USO and the Federal 
Security Agency whereby the govern- 
ment was to erect buildings to be leased 
without cost to the USO. It was agreed 
that the USO would designate one of 
the member agencies for primary re- 
sponsibility in the operation of each 
building with provision also for other 
agencies to carry on such activities as 
would be needed. A budget estimate 
was prepared based upon the require- 
ments at each point of operation and a 
goal of $10,765,000 was fixed upon for 
a national campaign which was launched 
on June 3, 1941. A common program 
was agreed upon and made part of the 
agreement with the government. It was 
further agreed to arrange for uniform 
basic personnel standards, for approval 
of budget and for policies of cooperation 
between the USO agencies and the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Security Agency. 

The passage of House Resolution 4545 
by the Congress on June 29, 1941, as- 
sured the necessary funds for the con- 
struction of buildings for USO purposes. 
After much controversy between the 
Federal Security Agency and the Federal 
Works Administration as to which 
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should administer the building program, 
the work was entrusted to the latter. 
Months elapsed and no buildings were 
constructed, a fact which not only de 
layed USO operations but subjected them 
to certain misinformed public criticism, 
in view of the fact that funds for them 
were then available as a result of the 
national campaign. However, a presi- 
dential order transferring construction of 
USO buildings from the Federal Works 
Administration to the Construction Di- 
vision, Quartermaster Corps of the UV. S. 
Army, was received by the War Depart- 
ment on September 27, 1941. Within 
nineteen days, contracts totalling $3,- 
307,000 for the erection of fifty-one rec- 
reational buildings in various sections of 
the country had been awarded by the 
War Department. Plans for these build- 
ings had been previously considered by 
architectural consultants of the various 
USO agencies and representatives of the 
Federal Security Agency. Several types 
of buildings are planned depending upon 
the number of men to be served, avail- 
able sites, climatic conditions, etc. Gen- 
erally speaking, the buildings provide 
reading and writing rooms, an auditorium 
with a stage, a canteen, showers and in 
some cases, living quarters for the staff. 
They do not provide facilities for mass 
athletics or large-scale movies. 

While it is difficult as yet to estimate 
the full significance of the formation of 
the USO and of the formal agreement 
with the government, the arrangement 
has made a most profound impression 
upon the American public. It has been 
hailed as a heartening step in promoting 
national unity through the dedication of 
these six major welfare and _ religious 
agencies to cooperation on a_ national 
scale in behalf of the defenders of our 
country. The spontaneous character of 
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the development of the USO; its high 
sense of obligation to serve men and 
women of all faiths, regardless of color; 
its deep understanding of the human and 
spiritual values that are basic to a true 
theory of morale; its uniformly happy 
experience in collaboration throughout 
the trying periods preceding the formal 
arrangement with the government — all 
give promise that the USO will prove a 
source of great strength not only in mo- 
bilizing good will and common under- 
standing but in preserving and strength- 
ening our national spirit. 
NaTIONAL CATHOLIC COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

The Bishops of the United States at 
their meeting in Washington on Novem- 
ber 13-14, 1940, showed their great con- 
cern for the welfare of the young men 
who have been pressed into the services 
by designating the National Catholic 
Community Service as their official rep- 
resentative. This new agency gives an 
official expression of the interest of the 
Church in the young men in the Army 
and Navy and also in men and women 
in defense industry areas. Through the 
National Catholic Community Service, 
the Bishops propose to mobilize the en- 
tire Catholic resources of the country in 
meeting the problems growing out of 
national defense. Through this agency 
the Bishops appeal to every Catholic in- 
dividual, to every local Catholic organi- 
zation, to every diocesan Catholic organi- 
zation, to every national Catholic organi- 
zation to put their shoulders to the wheel 
in a great common cause. 

Our clergy and our laity both on the 
local and on the national level must be- 
come keenly conscious of their responsi- 
bilities to the men in service and to those 
employed in defense industries. It is 
useless to talk about a training program 
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for our young men if we permit them to 
become demoralized by lack of proper 
educational and spiritual influences, lack 
of hospitality, lack of proper association, 
and lack of leisure-time facilities in the 
communities adjacent to our training 
centers. 

The Church is concerned about this 
problem not merely from the standpoint 
of recreation; for the Church it is basi- 
cally a religious and moral problem. The 
maintenance of the spiritual and moral 
standards that these young men have de- 
veloped in their own homes and in the 
Catholic schools that our people have 
built at such great sacrifice is of para- 
mount importance to the Church. 

The following is part of a statement 
issued by the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference at 
the close of their Spring meeting held in 
Washington, April 14-15, 1941: 

We are deeply concerned . . . with 
seeing to it that the spiritual influ- 
ences of their home communities shall 
follow our boys who answer their 
country’s call to train themselves to be 
their country’s defenders if the need 
arise. Our government has followed 
the best of American traditions in en- 
trusting the task of maintaining morale 
for camp communities and defense 
areas to private agencies whose service 
is inspired and guided by faith in God 
and love for men. We deeply appre- 
ciate the confidence this invitation im- 
plies, the challenge it carries and the 
cooperation it promotes. The National 
Catholic Community Service is the 

ncy which the Bishops of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States have 
commissioned to do their share in this 
providential work. In doing this work 
on a national scale, the National Cath- 
olic Community Service is associated 
with similar agencies, representing our 
fellow citizens and other faiths in the 

United Service Organizations for Na- 

tional Defense. 
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Briefly stated, the objectives of the 
National Catholic Community Service 
are: 

1. To bring to bear upon civilian and 
military defense forces in communi- 
ties throughout the country, the 
morale-building processes of spirit- 
ual and religious leadership. 

2. To offer our Catholic soldiers, sail- 
ors, and defense workers every en- 
couragement in the faithful prac- 
tice of their religion, and every 
proper facility for enjoying oppor- 
tunities for rest and recreation dur- 
ing their leisure time. 

3. To bring to their relatives and 
friends the comfort and assurance 
of knowing that the inspiration and 
consolations of the Catholic Faith 
are being provided for Catholic 
men and women during their pa- 
triotic devotion to the defense of 
their country. 

4. To enlist the support and active 
participation of laity and clergy in 
the planning and operation of this 
work. 

5. To serve faithfully as an agency of 
the United Service Organizations 
and to cooperate with public and 
private agencies in meeting the 
spiritual, recreational, and welfare 
needs growing out of military and 
industrial mobilization for national 
defense. 

Local programs are determined on the 
basis of a first-hand study of conditions 
and of the needs of those who are to be 
served. Consultation with military au- 
thorities, local clergy, government au- 
thorities and local citizens’ groups is our 
point of departure in planning. Unneces- 
sary duplication of effort is avoided by 
intelligent planning with the various local 
public and private agencies, as well as 
with other USO agencies. In so far as 
possible, our NCCS Program comple- 
ments the various facilities that the com- 
munities themselves have to offer. In 


our programming we naturally empha- 
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size those aspects that reflect our own 
particular philosophy, approach, and 
methods. Our programs are saturated 
with the principles of self-motivation and 
they utilize the natural leadership to be 
found among the service men and men 
and women in industrial areas. Finally, 
our programs are geared to the service 
not only of each person but to the ac- 
tivities of groups. 

In meeting the needs of men in service 
and men and women in industrial areas, 
the NCCS stresses the following generic 
types of service and activities: 

. Religious activities 

. Informal educational and cultural 
activities 

. Personal services—covering the full 
range of personal problems 

. Community services 

5. Social activities 

6. Sports and athletics 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF MEN IN ARMY 

The Selective Service Act has brought 
into the Army a large number of men 
with a wide range of educational prepara- 
tion. It includes a considerable number 
of college and university graduates, a 
large number of high school graduates, a 
number of men whose schooling has 
been interrupted, and others of very 
limited education, with little more than 
knowledge of the “three R’s”. There are 
even some who have a limited use of 
English. To illustrate, the educational 
level of the 693,948 men who had been 
inducted by July 1, 1941, was: 

Less than completed gram- 

mar school education 9 percent 
Completed grammar school 32 percent 
Completed first year 
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high school 7 percent 
Completed second year 

high school 9 percent 
Completed third year 

high school 7 percent 
High school graduates 23 percent 
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Attended college one year 4 percent 
Attended college two years 3 percent 
Attended college three years 1 percent 
College graduates 4 percent 
Post graduates 1 percent 
And the percent of college men will 
show a sharp increase after July 1, 1941. 
According to the best information I 
am able to obtain, the average recruit of 
1941 is about 23 years old and he has 
completed third year of high school. His 
counterpart of 20 years ago had not quite 
finished the grammar grades. This gain 
of almost three and one half years in the 
educational level is of inestimable im- 
portance. It means, among other things, 
that a large majority of those men will 
have at least a speaking acquaintance 
with mathematics, history, and civics, 
and that they will have had enough 
English to make intelligent use of books, 
textbooks and manuals, and to partici- 
pate in discussions, forums, and the like. 


NCCS Reapinc Room ProGcRaM 

The NCCS encourages its clubs to 
build libraries of wholesome, worth- 
while reading matter carefully adapted 
to the needs, tastes, and capacities of 
service men. Special attention is paid to 
the large variety of available Catholic 
literature with the threefold intention: 
(1) of bringing suitable Catholic books 
to the attention of these men; (2) of 
serving to raise the general level of Cath- 
olic culture by developing a group of 
Catholic readers amongst these men; (3) 
of offering encouragement to Catholic 
writers by developing a consciousness 
concerning Catholic books and bookmen 
that will ultimately result in increased 
sales and increased rewards to authors. 
This Reading Room program will ulti- 
mately involve the purchase of thou- 
sands of books, periodicals, and news- 
papers. 
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The approach to the whole problem 
is being made in a sound, logical manner, 
and approved but simplified methods of 
library science are being used in the es- 
tablishment and operation of our Read- 
ing Room program. In this work the 
NCCS Program Department has the ad- 
visory services of the Catholic Library 
Association. It also works in close co- 
operation with the Army Library Service 
and the Navy Library Service. 

The general plan of the Reading Room 
service provides for a library section in 
the Program Department in Washing- 
ton. Here book lists are prepared, poli- 
cies are made, and assistance is given to 
club directors in the field to help solve 
their problems. 

Advisory services originating in the li- 
brary section of the Program Department 
include: 

I. Advisory services from central office, 

to aid local centers. 

A. General information center to 
plan uniform development to be 
passed on to local clubs. 

B. Advisory services by mail or visits 
on problems of local clubs when 
established. 

C. Periodic bulletins—purchase lists, 
suggestions for increasing effec- 
tiveness of local services, and ac- 
counts of features developed in 
different localities which might 
be adopted elsewhere. 

D. Proposals for changes and new 
policies. 

Il. Preparation and distribution of basic 
plan of service as a model for local 
clubs. 

A. Planning and housing problems 
Suggestions to local club direc- 
tors as to space, lighting, shelv- 
ing. 
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B. Suggestions for establishing branch 
of local library in club. 

C. Equipment problems 
Furniture—tables, chairs, lamps, 
etc. 

Library equipment — magazine 
and newspaper racks, types of 
shelves, bulletin boards, etc. 

D. Book lists for basic and balanced 
collection as suggestion for first 
purchase according to amounts 
of money available (experience 
of camp libraries and other 
sources will be used as aids in 
determining tastes of army per- 
sonnel). This includes necessary 
bibliographic information to aid 
in purchasing for those who do 
not wish to use the centralized 
purchasing services. 

E. Suggested magazine purchase 
lists. 

F. Suggested newspaper purchase 
lists. 

III. Provision for centralized purchasing 
and distribution of books, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers. 

A. Centralized purchasing and dis- 
tribution of books, periodicals, 
and newspapers presents an enor- 
mous advantage, both material 
and moral, for the whole NCCS. 
This centralized service is able 
to meet all demands, obtain bet- 
ter prices and ensure faster de- 
livery in direct proportion to the 
number of clubs that order 
through it. 

IV. Liaison with publishers. 

A. Work with book, magazine, and 
newspaper publishers to effect 
maximum discounts or free sub- 
scriptions. 

B. Possibility of developing plan for 


gifts by subscribers (or gift sub 
scriptions). 
V. Cooperation with the Army and 
Navy Library Services. 

A. To effect coordination with Army 
and Navy libraries (circulating 
and browsing) already in exist. 
ence or in the process of estab 
lishment, in order to avoid du- 
plication and fix coordinate re- 
sponsibilities. 

Specific instances of the Reading Room 
services that the Library Section of the 
NCCS Program Department has been 
giving to its clubs are enumerated on 
pages 78-80 of the December, 1941, issue 
of The Catholic Library World. 

NaTIONAL DeFENSE Book CAMPAIGN 

(Information on the genesis, nature, 
purpose, and organization of the National 
Defense Book Campaign is not included 
here because it is believed that most of 
you who read this magazine will be 
familiar with the background of the Book 
Campaign already. Those who wish full 
information on this Campaign may ob- 
tain it by writing to Miss Althea Warren, 
Director, Room 1630, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York City.) 

Possiste Ways IN WHICH THE CATHOLIC 
Lrprary AssociATION May Be oF 
ASSISTANCE IN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Book CAMPAIGN WHICH STARTS ON 
January 12, 1942 
1. Possibility of placing someone on the 

Headquarters Staff in New York City. 
2. By becoming a cooperating agency in 

the Book Campaign and by appoint 

ing a representative to serve on an 

Agency Committee? 

(Concluded on page 121) 
2. Dr. William A. FitzGerald, Librarian, Brooklyn Pre- 
paratory School, Brooklyn, New York, and chairman 
of the Committee of Defense Activities of the CLA, 


has recently been placed on the Advisory Committee 
of the Book Campaign. 


Spokane Has a Catholic Bookmobile 


By HELEN Kust, Director, Spokane Diocesan Bookmobile, 


Metaline Falls, Washington 


The Diocesan Catholic Bookmobile! 
That is the term used to designate a 
Catholic lending library-on-wheels in the 
Diocese of Spokane, which began as an 
idea December 8, 1940, and, in record 
time, by June 15, 1941, became a reality. 
On that day an ordinary touring car 
loaded with Catholic books set out on one 
of the main highways leading from Spo- 
kane, Washington, in search of readers. 
(Let it be said now most emphatically 
that they were not hard to find!) 


The Bookmobile carried a_ varied, 
though necessarily limited selection of 
volumes, the best of the old, the finest 
of the new, which had been carefully 
chosen from the works of the foremost 
Catholic writers in almost every field. 
The titles ranged from Fouard’s Life of 
Christ to The life of Our Lord for chil- 
dren; from Sanctity in America to Six 
o'clock saints; from Damien the leper to 
Rural roads to security; from the Man 
who got even with God to Angel City. 
There were books of devotion, psychol- 
ogy, and social science; essays, poetry, 
and fiction. They were new, fresh from 
the publishing houses, attractive, and 
readable. Here was a challenge to the 
most disinterested, and for the lover of 
good reading, an unbelievable oppor- 
tunity. 

For two months, from June fifteenth 
to August fifteenth, the Diocesan Cath- 


olic Bookmobile, following a regular itin- 
erary, visited at two week intervals twen- 
ty parishes in as many small towns of 
the Spokane diocese, and during that 
time checked out to the Catholic people 
in those communities about a thousand 
books—939 to be exact. Im many cases 
these books were read by more than one 
person before they were returned. It 
must be remembered that the majority 
of these people had done little, if any, 
reading of specifically Catholic books 
heretofore, and that the time of year was 
most unfavorable when harvesting in the 
many rural districts and the usual sum- 
mer canning in the towns left little leisure 
for the reading. Consequently there were 
many requests and inquiries concerning 
the continuation of the Bookmobile serv- 
ice throughout the fall and winter, 
“When we will have time for reading”. 
And yet the response to this newest 
Catholic Action project was most gratify- 
ing, though the real results will never be 
known. Let him who will measure if he 
can the influence for good, of a single 
genuinely Catholic book, read by just one 
person; and then say if there is not now 
as never before a unique missionary field 
vast and almost untouched in the realm 
of the mind—one more challenge to 
Catholic Action. 

That very definite steps to meet this 
challenge have been taken in Eastern 
Washington is due to the scholarly zeal 
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and charity of the Most Reverend Charles 
D. White, Bishop of Spokane, without 
whose support and approval of the 
project nothing could have been done. 
The immediate interest of His Excellency 
in the idea of a Catholic library readily 
available to great numbers of the laity 
throughout the diocese, his careful con- 
sideration of every detail of the planning 
and his wise and ready counsel are re- 
sponsible for the measure of success so 
far attained. 


Some steps in the preparation for the 
venture may be of interest here, together 
with an idea of the schedule followed 
and perhaps, an observation or two of 
the many recalled by the two Catholic 
teachers whose privilege it was to devote 
the summers vacation to conducting the 
Catholic library-on-wheels. 


First of all, the most recent and most 
authoritative Catholic library lists were 
consulted. From these, selections were 
made as suggested by Sister M. Cath- 
erine Eileen and Sister Mary Edna, li- 
brarians of Holy Names College and 
Marycliff High School in Spokane. In 
the meantime, the leading publishers of 
Catholic books had been asked to quote 
their best discounts on quantity orders 
and they responded generously. As soon 
as the volumes began coming in, trans- 
parent protective coverings were made 
for the jackets, the books were cata- 
logued, and cards filed. It was going to 
be necessary to carry the books to and 
from the car to parish halls, rectories 
and other convenient places where they 
might be displayed on tables to the best 
advantage, and picked up, handled and 
talked about. For this purpose small 
cartons of uniform size with space for 
ten to fourteen books, supplied gratis 
by a local wholesale grocer, were made 


into attractive containers by means oj 
nu-enamel, clear shellac and durable 
gummed cloth tape for binding rough 
edges and re-inforcing corners. Eleven 
such boxes of books fitted into the trunk 
of the car easily. The rest were piled 
inside the car. 


Then Bishop White decided upon the 
towns to be visited, made out an itin- 
erary, and informed the respective pas- 
tors when the Bookmobile would arrive. 
Announcements were made from the 
altar the Sunday preceding all visits, and 
those who had taken out books were 
sent mimeographed post card notices a 
day or so before the return of the Book- 
mobile reminding them of the date and 
of books due. This was a most effective 
means of getting them back and the re- 
markable result was that, of the hun- 
dreds of volumes circulated during the 
summer, only one has been lost. 

In a few rural parishes, for the benefit 
of those who seldom got to town except 
Sundays, books were given out after 
Mass. One fine young farmer checked 
out a life of St. Vincent de Paul, and be- 
cause he had so little time to read, re- 
newed it four times and finally mailed 
it back after he had read it. 


The co-operation of the clergy was 
most helpful and although many were 
somewhat skeptical of immediate results, 
they did all they could to arouse interest 
among their people. Most of the pastors 
themselves took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to read particularly the newer 
books, reviews of which they had come 
across but felt unable to buy. This was 
the case with many of the laity, but the 
great majority were practically unaware of 
the fact that such literature as was being 
brought to them had ever been written. 
One enterprising and optimistic young 
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pastor of a small country parish, scan- 
ning the horizon for those he knew would 
come, on the first visit of the Bookmobile 
said, “Oh, they’ll be here. I’ve been 
telling them all along that they shouldn’t 
be reading some of the stuff I see in their 
homes, but I didn’t have anything to 
offer them. Now I have. They'll come, 
all right!” And they did. Twenty-five 
books were left there that day. 


It is noteworthy that most of those 
who took books on the first visit of the 
diocesan library returned again and again 
with renewed interest. The word was 
getting about and newcomers were arriv- 
ing. Many checked out two or three 
books, five and six sometimes going to 
single families. One lady who couldn’t 
decide which of Doran Hurley’s Old 
Parish series she wanted took all three 
copies on hand, and When the sorghum 
was high, for good measure. The de- 
mand for children’s books was far greater 
than the supply. Groups of young people 
of both grade and high school age ex- 
changed selections among themselves be- 
fore returning them so that some single 
copies were read four or five times. 
Adults were encouraged to do the same. 
A charge of ten cents per book was made 
for the two week period although at no 
time was any book refused for lack of 
fee. One mother paid for four books for 
her family with the comment, “How 
gladly do I give money for something 
worth while for my children to read in- 
stead of those ‘Funny’ books that I burn 
as rapidly as I find them.” Scores of 
similar instances could be quoted as well 
as human interest stories that would 
warm the heart. These must be reserved 
for a later account. 


The following titles, only a few of the 
books continuously in circulation from 
the first, are indicative not only of the 


entire collection — some three hundred 
volumes belonging to the Diocesan Book- 
mobile plus a hundred or so loaned for 
the summer by the Marycliff Girls’ Cath- 
olic High School Library—but also of the 
choice of the readers. (No single copy 
could be checked out more than four 
times since no town was visited oftener 
than four times.) 

Four times each: Damien the leper, 
House of hospitality, Knute Rockne, 
Murder in a nunnery, Little Brother 
Francis of Assisi, Twenty-one saints, The 
test of heritage, Herself, As the morning 
rising, No other man, Six o'clock saints. 
Because the following were added after 
the first trip, three times each: God’s 
jester, Brother André, The quints have a 
family, When the sorghum was high, 
More six o'clock saints, The cradle of the 
storms, Great moments in Catholic his- 
tory, St. Thomas the dumb ox, Which 
way democracy, At your ease in the 
Catholic Church, To the end of the 
world, Not built with hands, White 
hawthorn, Father Brown omnibus, Poems, 
essays, letters of Joyce Kilmer, Catherine 
Tekakwitha, The long tomorrow, Man- 
gled hands, My name is million, The 
masterful monk, Pageant of life, The 
Tremaynes and the masterful monk. 
The following totals of more than four 
were reached because two or three copies 
of each were on hand: These three hearts 
(7), Street of the half moon (7), Fish on 
Friday (8), Heroines of Christ (12), 
Angel city (7), Blackrobe (7), The ghost 
of Kingdom Come (8), Silver trumpets 
calling (4), The man who dared a king 
(5), Songs of eagles (5), Junipero Serra 
(5), The old parish (5), St. Gemma Gal- 
gani (6), Listen, Mother of God (6), 
Sorrow built a bridge (7). 

Catholic books are not finding the sale 
that they deserve and there is so much 

(Concluded on page 120) 
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Victory Book CAMPAIGN 

A major, nationwide campaign to col- 
lect books and other reading material for 
the many needs arising from the National 
Defense Program will be launched on 
January 12. The Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation is actively joining in the national 
program which is under the direction of 
Miss Althea Warren, 1630 Empire State 
Building, New York City. The leader- 
ship among C.L.A. Units has been taken 
by the Washington - Maryland - Virginia 
Unit which adopted the following plan 
of action at its meeting of December 7th. 

1. Active participation in the Na- 
tional Defense Book Campaign an- 
nounced for January, 1942. Members 
can assist materially before the Cam- 
paign by giving information about suitable 
books. Since the purpose of the project 
is not to bring together the largest pos- 
sible number of books but the largest 
number of books suitable for those en- 
gaged in defense services, it is highly im- 
portant that donors be urged to give good 
books. Men in the service want tech- 
nical books, interesting recent books of 
fiction and non-fiction, especially on the 
present war, recent books on history, par- 
ticularly on America and Europe. For 
libraries in the defense industrial areas 
large groups of women workers must also 
be provided for. To aid in selection, a 
list of books suitable for all groups to be 
served is being drawn up by the Catholic 


Library Association. This will be pub- 
lished in Catholic newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


Members of the Association are also 
volunteering their services to the agen- 
cies, both local and national, which are 
in charge of the Book Campaign, offering 
to assist in the collection, selection, and 
care of the books. 

2. Participation in the work of the 
National Catholic Community Service 
both at the national headquarters and 
in localities where units of that organiza- 
tion are active. For the past year the 
N.C.C.S. has been extremely active in its 
participation in the general defense pro- 
gram and has already done splendid work 
both at national headquarters and in the 
various local areas scattered throughout 
the country where they are now active 
and number more than one hundred. 


3. Participation in committee work. 
There are several committees and or- 
ganizations, both national and local, en- 
gaged in advisory, selective, directive and 
organizational work; to these the Cath- 
olic Library Association has pledged its 
cooperation. In many cases, because of 
the large number of Catholics in service 
—relatively one-third of the total—and 
because of direct requests from many of 
those in service, appeals have been made 
for Catholic workers; these can now be 
supplied in an organized way. 
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OrREGON- WASHINGTON 

The second annual conference of the 
Oregon-Washington Unit was held on 
December 27-28 at Holy Names College, 
Spokane, with 135 persons in attendance. 
The officers for the coming year are: 
Chairman: Sister M. Edna, F.S.P.A., Li- 
brarian of Marylhurst College, Maryl- 
hurst, Oregon; Vice-Chairman: Sister 
Rose Miriam, S.H.N., Librarian of Maryl- 
hurst College; Secretary-Treasurer: Sister 
M. Ellen Clare, S.H.N., Holy Redeemer 
School, Portland. 


At the opening session, following a 
Missa Cantata, Most Reverend Charles 
D. White outlined the need of Catholic 
readers and the means to develop them 
in the schools, the homes, by the lay 
groups in book fairs, bookmobiles, and 
reading clubs as supplement to the study 
clubs. He particularly challenged the 
schools which each year are turning out 
numerous graduates who have not ac- 
quired the Catholic reading habit. 

Father Alexander Tourigny, S.J., Li- 
brarian of Mount St. Michael’s Scholas- 
ticate, gave a scholarly address on “Ideas, 
Ideals and Action”. He showed how 
ideas change the world, how through 
ideas the Christian Middle Ages in which 
men thought Catholic has changed to 
modern paganism in which not even 
Catholics themselves think Catholic. God 
is Thought. By becoming Incarnate He 
enables us through “things visible to 
rise to the invisible” according to the 
liturgy of Christmas. Ideas are trans- 
lated into ideals and become the motive 
power for action. In summing up, Father 
showed how Catholic Action could “re- 
store all things in Christ”. 

Most Reverend Gerald Shaughnessy, 
Bishop of Seattle, the guest Bishop, em- 
rhasized the role of parents in the de- 
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velopment of reading habits by the young. 
He attributed whatever tastes and powers 
he now has for reading to his father in 
the home. 


There were three sectional meetings 
devoted to college, high school and ele- 
mentary school libraries and _ special 
forums at which the laity were given a 
prominent place. The forum on book 
fairs and the Spokane Diocesan bookmo- 
bile (described in full in Miss Kust’s 
article elsewhere in this issue) were par- 
ticularly important. For the first time a 
complete description of the bookmobile 
project was given by Miss Helen Kust, 
director, and Miss Evelyn Peterson, who 
drove the Spokane bookmobile some 
8,000 miles last summer circulating about 
1,000 books to twenty towns and villages. 


Western New York 

The December meeting of the Western 
New York Catholic Librarians Confer- 
ence was held at the convent of the 
Good Shepherd, Buffalo, December 13. 
Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., pre- 
sided. 

Reverend Francis A. Mullin, director of 
the School of Library Science at the 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the guest speaker. 
Father Mullin discussed several problems 
relative to Catholic library work which 
are common to all teaching communities 
and to all elementary schools. Father 
Mullin said there is much to be done as 
the elementary school libraries have just 
begun to be organized. A great deal will 
be accomplished and many mistakes 
avoided if we share our experiences with 
others interested in the elementary school 
library. 

Mr. Dennis O’Shea, representing the 
Rand McNally Company, lectured on 
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“Maps and Map Making”, giving a brief 
history of cartography from earliest times 
to the present day. Maps of various 
kinds were exhibited and the principal 
characteristics of four common projec- 
tions explained. 


Honors To Fr. Mott, O.S.B. 

Reverend Boniface Moll, O.S.B., librar- 
ian of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas, and chairman of the Committee 
on Statistical Forms, was elected chair- 
man of the Junior Members of the Kansas 
Library Association at its fortieth an- 
nual meeting held recently at Emporia, 
Kansas. 


FRIENDS OF THE CARDINAL HAYEs 
LIBRARY 

From Manhattan College we have re- 
ceived a copy of Number One of the 
Bulletin of the friends of the Cardinal 
Hayes Library, an attractive and informa- 
tive news organ, emphasizing improve- 
ments, particularly donations, to the li- 
brary. Among Manhattan’s recent ac- 
quisitions is the entire library of the 
World’s Fair, consisting of guide books 
and histories of New York City, works 
on George Washington, a collection on 
International Fairs, and outstanding ref- 
erence books in every major subject field. 


Do Your Part in the Victory Book 
Campaign 


NorTHERN Onto UNir 

On Saturday, November 15, the Ursu- 
line Nuns of Tiffin were hostesses to 
almost two hundred delegates who at- 
tended the Sixth Annual Conference of 
the Northern Ohio Unit. Members of 
the Unit from many cities of Northern 
Ohio were in attendance, with practi- 
cally all of the religious communities of 


the Toledo and Cleveland diocese being 
represented. 

The report on the celebration of Na- 
tional Catholic Book Week by this unit 
was received too late for use in the De- 
cember issue. Among those who lec- 
tured in Cleveland during the period 
were Father Bernard Hubbard, the 
“Glacier Priest”, Theodore Maynard, au- 
thor, and Monsignor William F. Newton, 
member of the New Testament Commit- 
tee. These lectures were sponsored by 
John Carroll University, Notre Dame 
College and Ursuline College, respec- 
tively. Mr. Cletus J. Koubek, member 
of the Cleveland Public Library Board, 
in the course of the week addressed vari- 
ous Catholic groups, including the Cath- 
olic Collegiate Association and the Fran- 
ciscan Study Club. 


Local cooperation in the matter of 
book displays for the general public was 
in evidence. The Cleveland Public Li- 
brary very generously supplied material 
for a display of Catholic books and mag- 
azines in Hotel Cleveland. Our Lady of 
the Lake Seminary contributed several 
rare volumes for an exhibit in the Su- 
perior Branch Library. Local book stores 
and department stores exhibited the best 
in modern Catholic literature. 


SPOKANE HAS A CATHOLIC 
BOOKMOBILE 
(Concluded from page 117) 

apparent lack of interest because there 
can be little enthusiasm for that which 
is not known. The task before all lovers 
of genuinely Catholic literature is to 
make it known. Only then will there be 
a demand for it. This is the purpose of 
the Catholic Bookmobile. Eight weeks 
of pioneering in only a small section of 
the diocese of Spokane has given some 
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indication of what can be done. There 
remains now to be found a means of 
stocking with books and financing a Di- 
ocesan Catholic Bookmobile that will 
travel the year around to every parish 
in the diocese. As the Most Reverend 
Bishop White said when the idea was 
presented to him, “Of course there is the 
question of finances, but where there is 
a will there is a way.” May we hope 
that that way will be found soon not 
only for the diocese of Spokane but for 
every one in the United States. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 
(Concluded from page 114) 

3. This Campaign is being organized by 
states. A librarian in each state will 
be appointed state director on joint 
nomination of the state library exten- 
sion agency and the president of the 
state library association. The state 
director will select a state executive 
committee composed of one member 
each from the American Red Cross 
and the USO and librarians and rep- 
resentatives from other organizations 
as needed. 


Members of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation can make it a point to be ap- 
pointed to the various state executive 
committees. 


4. The first responsibility of the state 
executive committee is to appoint at 
once a local director for the book cam- 
paign in each city and town in the 
state. This director will usually be a 
librarian but not necessarily so. A 
library trustee may be chosen. Towns 
without libraries will obviously have 
lay chairmen. Large metropolitan 
areas such as New York and Chicago, 


will have directors in addition to the 
state director. 


The local director, as soon as he has 
been appointed, will organize his own 
executive committee made up to fit 
the particular situation. He will prob- 
ably want to make it large enough to 
include representatives of many of the 
groups corresponding to the sponsor- 
ing and cooperating organizations, and 
perhaps others. This committee ar- 
ranges for a headquarters to which all 
books will eventually be brought for 
sorting and distribution, possibly in a 
library, possibly in an empty church 
or store. The committee also ar- 
ranges for many places for depositing 
books and organizes publicity in addi- 
tion to the national coverage of the 
radio, movie trailers, and press serv- 
ices. It will probably set up three im- 
portant committees for (1) publicity, 
(2) book collection, and (3) sorting 
and repair. 
Here again, members of the Catholic 
Library Association situated in the 
various communities throughout the 
United States should make it a point 
to offer their services to the local Book 
Campaign director so soon as he is 
appointed. Some of you will un- 
doubtedly be appointed as local direc- 
tors. There is also much work to be 
done as members of the local execu- 
tive committee and the local commit- 
tees on publicity, book collection and 
sorting and repair. 

The National Catholic Community 
Service is particularly anxious that the 
books distributed to those USO Clubs 
under its supervision are selected by such 
responsible persons as those who are 
members of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Proceeding of the New Orleans Conference 
Advisory Board Report 
High School Round Table 


ADVISORY BOARD REPORT ON REGIONAL 
AND LOCAL UNITS OF THE C.L.A. 

A survey of work done by units during the 
past year reveals a similarity to that described 
in last year’s report (C.L.W. Dec. 1940, 12:92-93). 
The present report, therefore, will be more sum- 
mary and will try to emphasize only new de- 
velopments. 

The number of units is now fifteen, an in- 
crease of two since the 1940 Handbook was is- 
sued. The new units are Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, and we welcome them in the name 
of the older units. 

There is the usual difficulty of estimating unit 
membership. The Secretary-Treasurer can al- 
ways supply a list of C.L.A. members, the nucleus 
of a unit, but what we may call “informal” mem- 
bership: presence at unit meetings and assistance 
in unit activities, is very elastic. Unit meetings 
attract large numbers of persons who seem to 
have a passing or limited interest in Catholic 
library work. Some of these eventually join the 
C.L.A. or give other evidence of lasting concern 
for its work, and the units deserve credit for 
these conversions. Eleven units report 1588 per- 
sons on membership rolls or in attendance at 
meetings. This is over twice the membership 
of the C.L.A. and shows how units have the 
power to interest and educate those who are not 
yet aware of the national association. 

Unit subdivisions and special committees are 
represented by two important additions this year: 
a radio round table to promote local publicity 
for Catholic literature (Oregon-Washington), and 
a seamen’s and soldiers’ literature committee 
(Philadelphia). Both types may soon be needed 
in other units. The Oregon-Washington regional 
unit plans to have six regular standing commit- 
tees in each of its five local units, to correspond 
with the set-up in the parent group. 

An analysis of unit programs shows new topics 
not treated last year: 


a) Types of libraries: home libraries for chil- 
dren (cf. annotated list issued by National Or- 
ganization for Decent Literature [St. Paul Dioc- 
esan Bureau] 251 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn.), 
Jesuit libraries, classroom libraries; 

b) General library technique: bookbinding, 
ephemeral material, Lynn classification, buying 
policies, cooperative book buying, microfilm; 

c) Publicity: friends of the library; 

d) Surveys: holdings of Mid-western high 
school libraries; 

e) Guidance of readers, reviews of current 
literature, lists: home reading for children, lives 
of saints, Catholic history of the Mid-west, Jesuit 
bibliographers, Jesuits and periodicals, Spiritual 
Book Associates; 

f) Exhibits: National Catholic Book Week 
was the occasion of many exhibits, and in Spo 
kane of a Book Fair; 

g) Miscellaneous: regional union lists of 
Catholic periodicals, periodical exchange. 

Two unit publications began their first volumes 
this season: the Greater Cincinnati unit initiated 
a mimeographed Newsletter, and the Western 
New York Conference began to issue a printed 
Library Bulletin giving special attention to ele 
mentary and high school library problems which 
already claims 133 subscribers in six states and 
the District of Columbia. 

A constitution has been adopted by the Greater 
Cincinnati unit, and one is being drawn up for 
Pittsburgh. 

Five units reported on the number of meetings 
held in a year: two had one meeting, two, two 
meetings, and one, seven meetings. 

There still is room for units in New England, 
Michigan and Iowa, as was indicated last year. 
Meanwhile, Michigan members might profit by 
joining the Wisconsin, Illinois or Northern Ohio 
units, depending on the part of the state they 
live in. 
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The most noteworthy element of unit activity 
this year was National Catholic Book Week. 
Accounts and recommendations will be found 
in The Catholic Library World (December 1940, 
12:86-87, and January 1941, 12:124-125). Further 
details may be expected in the N.C.B.W. Com- 
mittee report to be presented at the Advisory 
Board meeting. Considered as a unit project, 
Book Week is important because it provides the 
opportunity for extensive work by the unit pub- 
licity chairmen who might otherwise find his 
work confined to newspaper announcements of 
unit meetings. It opens the way for unit con- 
tact with the general public, a matter not always 
easy. Public lectures on books, radio programs, 
pulpit announcements, exhibits, use of posters in 
stores and public buildings, and Catholic book 
shelves in public libraries put Catholic library 
activities into the open and give them a chance 
to bear fruit. 

A project still in the experimental stage is a 
Catholic bookmobile proposed for Spokane; trav- 
eling collections of books have been attempted in 
Wisconsin and the Greater Cincinnati area. These 
will be worth watching for hints of what can be 
done elsewhere. So also will the cooperative 
book buying which has been begun in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 

In conclusion, the units of the Association 
show a growth in numbers, in area covered, and 
in fields of interest. Just as important is the 
spirit of confidence with which regional groups 
are undertaking schemes of action which involve 
time, expense and wise direction. The result is 
bound to be able groups of Catholic librarians, 
trained in cooperative enterprises, who will be 
and now are the center of efforts to spread in- 
terest in Catholic literature in their districts. 
With the units, of which they are the embodi- 
ment, they constitute a series of anchor posts 
for the national association. 

REVEREND THomas J. SHANAHAN, 
Vice-President, 
Chairman of Advisory Board. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
(Concluded from November) 

The theme of this Round Table was the Cath- 
olic high school catalog and more particularly the 
how and why of book selection. This was pre- 
sented by seven members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the CHSC. After each presentation 
the subject was given to the floor for open dis- 


cussion. The meeting was largely attended, 
packing a room entirely inadequate for the oc- 
casion. 


Brother Sylvester, Librarian of the Christian 
Brothers High School in St. Louis, opened the 
discussion by explaining the purpose of the 
Catalog. He stressed the various needs for such 
a list—the general need to safeguard faith and 
morals, the special need both in Catholic and 
public schools to present Catholic titles, especial- 
ly in accrediting by the use of the Evaluative 
Criteria, and the need in public libraries and 
other places. Miss Stella Dolhonde, Librarian of 
the Jesuit High School in New Orleans, and 
Brother Paul Ambrose, Librarian of St. Ann’s 
Academy in New York, presented a joint report 
on the scope of the CHSC. Miss Dolhonde pre- 
sented the types of schools included—boys, girls, 
junior and senior, large and small, the types of 
people considered as teachers, librarians and 
above all the students, the types of curricula 
with stress upon the academic and mention of 
the inclusion of recreational books. Some pam- 
phlets but no magazines will be included. Brother 
Paul Ambrose went into detail as to the types of 
books contemplated for the Catalog with religion, 
literature, biography and reference probably con- 
stituting 75% of the anticipated thousand titles. 
The list would be a cross-section of our Catholic 
culture and present the best books available, a 
core collection. The philosophy as written by 
Mr. Gibbons would be implemented by the se- 
lection. Objectionable books, totaling an esti- 
mated hundred, would be indicated in the Stand- 
ard Catalog thus giving a broad base to our 
Catalog. 


The Chairman, Professor Richard James Hurley 
of Catholic University, described briefly the com- 
pilation procedure with titles being contributed 
by some 200 Associates and the Executive Com- 
mittee whose approval is necessary before any 
book is listed. These titles are recommended 
only for purposes of criticism. Probably not over 
one in five titles will survive the final selection. 
It is hoped and seems to be proving true that 
Catholic librarians will focus upon certain books 
as essential. Careful record is kept of all criti- 
cism in order that best books—those with good 
format, well written and morally sound—<can be 
eventually selected. 

Dr. William A. FitzGerald, Librarian of Brook- 
lyn Preparatory, outlined publication plans which 

(Concluded on page 125) 
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Book Reviews 


Library guidance for teachers. By Margaret 
Kessler Walraven and Alfred L. Hall-Quest. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, 1941. Pp. xiv, 308. 
$2.75. 


The school librarian and the educator have at 
last collaborated in the publication of a func- 
tional approach to the problem of library and 
classroom integration. Too long has the class- 
room looked upon the school library as a supple- 
ment to the teaching program and in some in- 
stances as an extra-curricular activity, or as a 
convenient place to spend rather than to invest 
leisure time. The thought of guiding students 
in study and in independent use of source ma- 
terials in specific subject fields, units, projects, 
core areas and activities, is as yet not the con- 
scious responsibility of the teacher. To her this 
is the domain of the librarian. 


The authors have given us a work which is 
not mere theory. Mrs. Walraven, librarian of 
the Technical High School at Dallas, Texas, and 
instructor in the 1939 and 1940 summer sessions 
at the University of Texas, tested her theories 
and her problems with her class of teachers. 
And Dr. Hall-Quest, Professor of Education at 
New York University, has long been an advocate 
of library instruction in modern education. The 
book is intended for the teacher rather than for 
the trained school librarian. “It belongs to the 
general literature on educational guidance”, and 
is one of the most adequate answers to the ques- 
tion posed by Frank K. Walter: 

Future schools with library-trained teachers 
only? . . . If library training is basic, and a 
means to economy of time, effort and money, 


the future school with library trained teachers 
only may be nearer now than we think.! 


The general scope of the book is the usual 
course content of library usage instruction but 
with added emphasis on methods and classroom 


1, School Life 21:19. 
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integration. Each chapter is followed by “Study 
Activities” intended to familiarize the teacher 
with the knowledge of source materials and a 
bibliography of additional readings. [Illustrative 
materials are freely used and suggested. An in- 
troduction to the philosophy of the school library, 
teacher-librarian co-operation, of devices for 
arousing interest in the library culminating in a 
series of “don’ts” in reading guidance, all deftly 
serve to convince the teacher of the necessity 
of a close tie-up of classroom and library ac- 
tivity. Teacher training courses will find in this 
volume a well planned program of integration; 
and librarians will find new and interesting ap 
proaches to their problems of instruction. 


La biblioteca piiblica en los Estados Unidos. 
By Arthur E. Bostwick. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1941. Pp. 60. 

This is the first of a series of publications 
planned by the Committee on Library Coopera- 
tion with Latin America of the American Library 
Association. It is a condensation in Spanish of 
Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick’s, The public library in 
the United States, designed to acquaint our Latin 
American neighbors with the development and 
institutional significance of the public library in 
this country. Briefly, the multitudinous services 
rendered by the public library are set forth and 
its phenomenal growth as a community center 
for cultural activities is described. A simple yet 
revealing picture of the American public library 
is sketched with sufficient detail to acquaint our 
Southern neighbors with the broad outline of 
this American institution. 

C. E. Castafieda, 
University of Texas. 


Introduccién a la prdctica bibliotecaria en 
Estados Unidos. By Marian S. Carnovsky. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1%!- 
Pp. viii, 146. $1.50. 
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This is another publication of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Latin America de- 
signed for distribution among our southern 
neighbors. Its purpose is to acquaint them with 
what is being done by libraries and librarians in 
the United States. Its ten chapters deal with the 
character of the American public library, the 
features of the typical library building, the differ- 
ent types of public, institutional, and specialized 
collections, problems of personnel, professional 
education, relations of the library to government, 
and technical processes. Although written in 
English originally, it was translated and published 
in Spanish. A capital idea! Should prove most 
useful to librarians in Spanish America. 

C. E. Castafieda, 
University of Texas. 


The book: From manuscript to market. By 
Leonard G. Winans. New York, Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1941. Pp. 180. $2.00. 

This is a series of articles reprinted from The 
Retail Bookseller on the making of a modern 
book from the time the author has prepared his 
MS. and is in search of a publisher through the 
stages of design, composition, illustrative work, 
presswork and binding to the point where the 
publisher is in search of customers. It is strictly 
a popular book on the book, much more so than 
the symposium edited by Hitchcock entitled The 
building of a book (Bowker, 1929) and not so 
deeply concerned with history as McMurtrie’s 
unsurpassed The book. [Illustrations in line and 
half-tone plus a glossary enhance its popular 
appeal. 

In criticism, however, we point out an exceed- 
ingly weak opening chapter on historical back- 
ground, a number of typographical errors such 
as “Enter the Typewriter” instead of the “Type- 
setter” (p. 39) and a high price for a small book 
printed on poor paper. 

(Additional reviews on page 128) 


HIGH SCHOOL ROUND TABLE 
(Concluded from page 123) 

are not yet complete. The group felt that ob- 
jectionable books in the fourth edition of the 
forthcoming Standard catalog should be marked, 
that the Supplement be bound in, following the 
same format as the Standard catalog, preferably 
with all copies but at least enough to service our 
librarians and that the offer the MSS. gratis 


thus obviating any charge although Dr. FitzGerald 
felt that Mr. Wilson wished to charge a dollar, 
the royalties to be handled as the Executive 
Committee and Catholic Library Association felt 
best. The facilities of the Committee are of- 
fered for the 1941 Supplement to the Standard 
catalog. Sister Mary Gertrude, Librarian of Our 
Lady of Mercy Academy in Pittsburgh described 
publicity plans along three lines of approach: 
the H. W. Wilson Company advertisements by 
both direct mailing to Catholic librarians and the 
utilization of magazines, especially Catholic. The 
N.C.E.A. would be asked to cooperate both at 
their meetings and in their publications. Sec’ 
tional meetings of the C.L.A., diocesan papers 
and every possible avenue would be exploited. 
This is the positive side of the picture. Another 
angle that should be considered is the campaign 
for decent literature. Upon publication every 
effort should be made to see that reviews appear 
in all educational and professional magazines and 
in such Catholic publications as America, Sign, 
Catholic World, Commonweal, etc. Miss Rose 
Gallagher, Librarian of the St. Louis University 
High School, and Brother John Victorian, Librar- 
ian of St. Patrick’s Academy in Chicago, pre- 
sented the topic of selection criteria. Miss Gal- 
lagher elaborated upon the philosophy of selection 
written by Mr. Gibbons and stressed the three 
points already noted—good format, well written 
and morally sound. Brother John Victorian 
brought up such angles as the difficulty in finding 
good reviews, the value of the Index and the 
sources of information for judging books par- 
ticularly book lists. His presentation of the 
purist vs. the liberal attitude in judging books 
drew considerable discussions from the floor. 
Particular titles were brought up for considera- 
tion and the meeting had arbitrarily to be brought 
to an adjournment. 


A short informal business meeting was then 
held by those present who were members of the 
Catholic Library Association. The most import- 
ant matter was the acceptance by Brother Syl- 
vester of the Chairmanship of a group to revise 
the proposed Constitution for the High School 
Libraries Round Table and to prepare plans for 
its presentation and acceptance at the next meet- 
ing. It is anticipated that in 1942 the Round 
Table will therefore formally become a Section. 
In the absence of nominations, Professor Hurley 
will continue as Chairman of the group. 
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New Books 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Catholic Book Club—December 
Homes, Frep L. The voice of Trappist 


silence. Longmans, 1941. Pp. 114. $2.50. 
Cf. December issue, p. 96 for annotation. 


Bibliography 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR DECENT 
LITERATURE, ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. PAUL. 
Selected lists of Catholic publications for 
the home and for libraries. N.O.D.L., 
251 Summit Avenue, Saint Paul, Minne- 


sota. Pp. 46. 
Classified and graded lists. 


Biography 
Cory, Hersert ELtswortH. The eman- 
on of a freethinker. Bruce, 1941. 


cipati 

Pp. 313. $3.00. 
A closely written account of the progress of 
an agnostic to Catholicism. The uniqueness 
of this autobiography lies in the survey of 
modern anti-Catholic trends in such diverse 
subjects as history, psychology, religion, 
physics, astronomy, geology, and literature for 
each of which the author summarizes 
trends and then states concisely the Catholic 
position which contributed to his conversion. 
It is truly encyclopedic in scope and indicates 
clearly how a furnishes a rational 
answer in every subjec 

Donerty, EDWARD. “Gall and honey. 

The story of a newspaper man. Sheed 

and Ward, 1941. Pp. 300. $2.50. 
A personal, convincing 
of a newspaperman and special feature 
writer, who lapsed from Catholicism after the 
death of his wife and returned to the Church 
through the joint influence of the Little 
Flower, Blessed Martin de Porres and his 
second wife, a non-Catholic. Of particular 
appeal to high school students it has little of 
a doctrinal nature except on the purpose of 
suffering. 

Classics 
DEMOSTHENES. The oration of Demos- 
thenes on the crown. A rhetorical com- 


mentary by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 


Fordham University Press, 1941. Pp. 
356. $2.25. 


Father Donnelly’s “Rhetorical Commentary’, 
which accompanies the original and a trans 
lation of this work by Francis P. Simpson is 
quite apart from the usual political, historical 
and legal treatments which this opus has re 
ceived. The text contains the original, printed 
in an attractive type of script, a translation, 
an afrangement not infrequent in foreign 
countries, a commentary on rhetoric, which 
may be used for the detailed teaching on 
argumentation and the logical development 
of speech. Accompanying this treatment are 
a list of general exercises and a well worked 
out index to the “Commentary”. 


Juvenile 
Breese, CATHERINE. The children’s Saint 
Francis. St. Anthony Guild Press, 1941. 


Pp. 105. $0.50. 
A finely written biography for grade school 
children; illustrated in two colors by Robb 
Beebe. 
Heaoney, H. J. Victory; an _ historical 
novel of the life of John Baptist Jordan. 
Ozone Park, N. Y., Catholic Literary 
Guild, 1941. Pp. 235. $1.50. 
A story characterized by simplicity of style 
and theme is this fictionized biography of the 
founder of the Society of the Divine Word. 
His was a life in Germany not unlike m 
present day when rulers were clamoring 
victory, wherein he chose the battlefield e 
spiritual victory. 


Literature 

HarpaGe, ALFRED. Shakespeare’s audi- 
ence. Columbia University Press, 1941. 

Pp. ix, 201. $2.25. 
Dr. Harbage has made a new and valuable 
contribution. By comparing critical Eliza 
bethan remarks on Shakespeare’s audiences 
with those made on the plays, and theater 
poe with prices of other amusements, he 
arrived at several conclusions, chief of 
which are that the Elizabethan theater audi- 
ences were really the better of younger middle 
class elements of Elizabethan life, professional 
men, apprentices, law students; that even 
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Catholic pri attended the mad play- 
houses that a good case can be made for 
the attendance of respectable girls and oo 
trons. He shows that the public theaters 
were not only the most decent but also the 
cheapest entertainment of the time—one ad- 
mission, equivalent to thirty-one cents — 
costing less than a pipeful of tobacco or 

gloss of beer. He insists that in spite of he 
nut cracking, Elizabethan audiences were not 


proper and appreciative. Besides being richly 
informative, it is very interesting, has a long 
list of works cited and a good index. 


MapeLeva, SisteR M. Four girls and 
other poems. St. Anthony Guild Press, 


1941. Pp. 13. $0.50. 
Thirteen melodic poems sing with distinction 
of Christ’s birthday; of petals, wings, and 
stars; of Mary and her nuns, who ponder, 
sing, love, yearn for love’s fulfillment. The 
best are: “Snow Storm”, “Wardrobe”, and 
“Song for a Nun’s Cell”. 


Semper, I. J. In the 2 of Dante and 
other’ papers. Dubuque, Iowa, Loras Col- 
lege Press, 1941. Pp. 160. $1.25. 
This booklet contains nine essays, reprinted 
from various magazines, on subjects 
from Dante to Dubuque to Shakespeare. All 
are informed by a rich background and a fine 
allusiveness. Those on Dante and Italy are 
particularly delightful reading. 
Upett, Sister Mary Gonzaca, O.P. 
Theory of criticism of fiction in its moral 
aspects according to Thomistic principles. 
Catholic University Press, 1941. Pp. 126. 


$2.00. 

A doctoral dissertation of which the thesis is 
“that the morality of fiction rises out of the 
nature of its art—that in it beauty must be 
manifested or it fails utterly; and that moral 
beauty is the most important of the joy-giving 
elements in truly artistic literature”. 


Philosophy 
CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL Peace. The world society. A 
Joint report. Charles O’Donnell, Edi- 
tor C.A.LP. and Paulist Press, 1941. 
Pp. 48. $0.10. 
A statement of the principles and foundations 
of a just peace develo: by five committees 
of the C.A.LP. Contents: The moral bases 
of world society. Nationalism in relation to 
a world society. Economic relations in a 
world society. Social, cultural and humani- 
tarian aspects of world society. A world 
commonwealth of nations. The peace settle- 
ment. Bibliography. 
Marirain, Jacques. Ransoming the time. 
Tr. by Harry Lorin Binsse. Scribner’s, 
1941. Pp. xii, 322. $3.00. 


A profound analysis of different aspects of 
modern ideology. Although the book pos- 
sesses no uniformity of subject matter, many 
of its chapters will be of — interest to 
the student of modern and tian thought. 
Throughout Maritain treats of human prob- 
lems in the light of Christian mysticism, wis- 
dom being the epitome of human knowledge. 
Contents: Human equality. The political 
ideas of Pascal. The metaphysics of Berg- 


mystery of Israel. Answer to one 
The Catholic Church and social pr 
Sign and symbol. The natural mysti ex- 


O’BriEN, JoHN A. Character formation. 
A story of habits and ideals. Paulist 
Press, 1941. Pp. 64. $0.10. 

A discussion club text with outline. 


Educational handbook. Edited by Rev- 

erend Paul E. Campbell. New York, 

— F. Wagner, Inc., 1941. Pp. 128. 
tis. 


The major feature of the 1941 edition is the 
analytical survey of textbooks a ed for 
use in Catholic elementary secondary 
schools. In addition there are eight brief 
papers on phases of Catholic education and 
an inadequate film library index. 

“National Catholic almanac, 1942. Com- 
piled by the Franciscan Clerics of Holy 
Name College, Washington, D. C., St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1942. Paper, $1.00; 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Combining basic synopses and tables in all 
subjects but emphasizing Catholicism plus a 
record of major Catholic events of 1941, this 
almanac continues to hold its position as the 
most widely used of Catholic reference books. 
In this edition the index is transferred to the 
BERGER, VALERIAN. The eve of marriage. 
Paulist Press, 1941. Pp. 32. $0.05. 
Heart-to-heart talks on married life. 
BIERBAUM, ATHANASIUS. Modicum. 
Twelve recollection days for priests. 
American edition by Bruno Hagspiel. St. 
ad Guild Press, 1941. Pp. 204. 
‘A ‘caries of meditations intended 
for the recollection for priests. 
Biunt, Hucu new song; Thoughts 
on the beatitudes. Ozone Park, N. Y., 
5 Literary Guild, 1941. Pp. 152. 


A practical gr of the eight beati- 
tudes in which the author stresses the fact 
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that every one of us needs to take them out 
of the moth balls and wear them as a 
garment, as the seamless robe of Christ. 
Evpert, JoHN A., S.M. Prayer in a mod- 
ern age. Ozone Park, N. Y., Catholic 
Literary Guild, 1941. Pp. 185. $1.25. 
A vigorous explanation in the modern idiom 
of the meaning, power, and purpose of ar 
of such of its forms as adoration, than 
ing, and petition, and also of vocal nd 
mental prayer. The presentation of liturgical 
prayer is, however, inadequate. 
Frank, Henry. A guide for confession. 
Son Sunday Visitor Press, 1941. Pp. 40. 
10. 
Means of making a good confession, with 
thoughts on sin and conscience. 
JUNGMANN, JosepH A., S.J. Liturgical 
worship; a historical inquiry into its fun- 
damental principles. Pustet, 1941. Pp. 
141. $1.25. 
Brief lectures on liturgical topics, intended 
to serve as an example of how fundamental 
dogmatic truths are given vital expression in 
= performance of the liturgy, and are there- 
eached in the most efficacious manner. 
Leo’ Kill, Pore. The chief duties of 
Christians as citizens. (Sapientiae Chris- 
tianae.) Paulist Press, 1941. Pp. 38. 
$0.05. 
Reprint of Leo XIII’s encyclical; with dis- 
cussion club outline. 
Leo XIII, Pope. Christian democracy. 
(Graves de communi.) Paulist Press, 
1941. Pp. 24. $0.05. 
Reprint of encyclical with discussion club 
outline. 
Leo XIII, Pore. Human liberty. (Libertas 
humana.) Paulist Press, 1941. Pp. 40. 
$0.05. 

Reprint of encyclical with discussion club 
outline. 
Leo XIII, Pope. The Christian constitu- 
tion of states. (Immortale Dei.) Paulist 

Press, 1941. Pp. 32. $0.05. 
Encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII, with dis- 
cussion club outline. ; 
Lovasik, Lawrence G. Liturgical no- 


venas and triduums. For all the feasts 


of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Benedictine 
Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, 
Mo., 1941. Pp. 128. $0.15. 
Includes an explanation of entire consecra- 
tion to our Blessed Mother. 
The Mass Year. A liturgical almanac. 
St. Meinrad, Ind., The Abbey Press, 1941. 
Pp. 127. $0.25. Paper. 
This brochure contains the English directory 
for the Mass, with t-provoking articles 
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on the Mass and Holy Eucharist, intersperseg 
with original and supplemented 
by a selected reading list of liturgical books 
and pamphlets. 
O’Connor, (Msgr.) Martin J. With all 
patience. Scranton, Pa., The Diocesan 
Guild Studios, 1941. Pp. 310. $3.00, 


Sermons and addresses delivered ,on various 
occasions. Contents: Catholic hour addresses, 
Cathedral radio sermons. Occasional radio 
talks. St. Patrick’s Day addresses. Sermons on 
various occasions. Sermons on marriage. 
Monographs. Indexed. 

SCHMIEDELER, Epcar. Vanishing home- 

steads. Paulist Press, 1941. Pp. 32. $0.05. 


Discussion of concentration of land; with out 
study groups. Social Action Series, 
o. 21. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Concluded from page 125) 

Reference books of 1938-1940. By Constance 
M. Winchell. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1941. Pp. 106. $1.25. 

This “second informal supplement” to the 
sixth edition of Mudge’s Guide to reference books 
follows the arrangement of previous volumes. 
Over a dozen Catholic publications are included 
but those referred to in the previous C.L.W. re 
view of November, 1939, p. 59, are still among 
the missing. To that list we wish to add the 
National Catholic almanac. 


Guide to bibliographies of theses; United States 
and Canada. By Thomas R. Palfrey and Henry 
E. Coleman. 2d ed. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1940. Pp. 54. Planographed. $1.25. 

An index to general, special and institutional 
lists of doctoral dissertations and masters’ essays. 
The essential changes in the revised edition are: 
1) current lists at the time of publication are 
starred; and 2) the institutional list has been in- 
creased about 10%. 


The creation and development of an insurance 
library. 2d and rev. ed. Text written by Daniel 
N. Handy. New York, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 44. $1.00. 

A handbook on the organization, physical lay- 
out, personnel, classification and general forma- 
tion of an insurance library. A list of insurance 
books, recommended for first purchase, covers al! 
phases of insurance and is offered as the nucleus 
of such a book collection. 


